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of distributing the produce of industry/' never made
its way into the current teaching of economics, which
still rested on the assumption that competition harmon-
ised the interests of the individual with the interests of
society, all working together for the best. Mr. Ruskin's
flat denial of any tendency towards fair or equal appor-
tionment of gain in an act of purchase or exchange, is
sustained by exact analysis of economic processes.

His simple statement of the working of supply and
demand is not to be gainsaid. " In practice, according
to the laws of demand and of supply, when two men
are ready to do the work, and only one nian wants to
have it done, the two men underbid each other for it j
and the one who gets it to do, is underpaid. But
when two men want the work done, and there is only
one man ready to do it, the two men who want it done
overbid each other, and the workman is overpaid." 1 In
uncivilised communities force and fraud have always
been chief means of acquiring property ; in modern
industrial societies it is supposed that a just and rational
system of exchange has been substituted. But when
we closely investigate the actual working of exchange,
we find the elements of fraud and force surviving, only
hidden. The bargain of a baker with a starving man
rests upon a display of economic force which is present
more or less in every bargain.

It may be urged that Mr. Ruskin's instance impro-
perly assumes inequality by making two sellers face
one buyer or vice versa. But the answer is, that over
the larger portion of the field of exchange, the number
of willing and effective buyers is either larger or smaller
than the number of sellers, and the closer competition

1 Unto this Last, p, 82.
